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This is the author's personal docuaent in vhich he 
tries to siaply see vhat learning is about* He dcavs heavily on Fritz 
Beider for his phenoaenological analysis, by vhich he neans an 
analysis of learning based solidly and integrally on vhat can be 
siaply seen by all aen* The paper distinguishes a learning process 
found in the developing child, called aaturational learning, vhich is 
not found in the adult. In addition, it considers three learning 
processes coaaon to children and adults; (1) learning to do things; 

(2) acguiring koovledge; and (3) learning to go along vith people or 
in groups* The author concludes that, of the different learning 
processes vhich he discusses, social learning is by far the least 
clear perceptually, and the nost aysterious conceptually. (TL) 
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I. DTOOPUCTION 

Tije meaning of "learning" In Its everyday use has been practically lost 
Bight of In various thec>retlcal psychological contexts. On the one hand It 
has been preempted by academic psychology to denote various mystical phenomena 
which are never met with In ongoing life and very dubiously. If at all, met 
with, as It Is claimed, In a laboratory setting. On the other hand, the 
predominant spirit In oontemporary clinical thinking based upon Freudian 
foundations Is Involved In Id psychology whereas "learning" refers basically 
to the realni of the Ego. 

This gap between the prevalent scientific usage of the word and Its 
common-sense meaning Is disturbing -- especially to the Intelligent layman 
when he seeks help for hlo problems. Among professionals a similar sense 
of disturbance has also been expressed. In academic psychology, In particular, 
many professionals have expressed disagreement with the over-simplified, all- 
too-reductlve definition of "learning" entailed in almost every form of the 
so-called "learning theories." Years ago Tolman (8) protested against the 
treatment of learning as one simple process and pointed out that more than 
one type of learning can be discriminated. Others have followed his foot- 
steps from time to time. By and large the critics have had little Impact 
upon academic thinking and "learning theories; " although they have changed 
with time In fbrm and content, have really not changed In spirit. Perhape 
this lack of Impact was due to the fact that the critics were Inherently too 
oonoitted to the spirit of the theories they were criticizing to be effective* 
Isscatially they were criticizing the periphery, not the core. 

P' The root of the trouble, in ny opinion, lies In the contempOA*ary attl* 

Q tude prevaiLlng among the sciences of man to reject oommon sense, even more 
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so^ one seems to sense in them a tacit^ and sometimee not so taciti assump- 
tion that connron sense is a priori vrong. Common sense, however, is the 
fundamental hasis of all man's knowledge; and scientific knowledge, in order 
to make sense, must be integrally related to common sense. This does not 
preclude the fact that science does come up with knowledge showing that common 
sense is mistaken in specific areas, e.g., the world is seen as flat but 
science has shown us that it is round. But when science does so It must also 
explain why and where common sense was misled. Unless it can do this, its 
"explanations” are really not accepted as explanations, neither by the 
intelligent layman nor by the scientists themselves. Even if these scientific 
"explanations" have high predictive value, they still make no sense and con- 
stitute a modem form of mystery. 

And this brings us to what I understand by "phenomenological analysis." 
Many people find it difficult to define "phenomenology/' The difficulty lies 
in their attempt to define "phenomenology" substantively, in terms of the 
content subsumed under the word. The contents vary much- too -much to yield 
an acceptable definition. Matters are simplified if we look upon "phenomen- 
ology" as indicating a basic scientific attitide, a basic psychological pre- 
disposition. It seems to be correct to assert that; regardless of the specific 
context, whenever a solentlit or philosopher uses "phenomenology" he attempts 
to base whatever he has to say solidly end integrally on the hard stubborn 
facta of the world as simply seen by man. And what Is simply seen by one 
man can generally be simply seen by evaryman* Phenomenological thinking in 
all its variatlona is irrevocably oonaitted to the phenomenal world as a funda- 
mental departure point; when all is said and done the phenomenal world is the 
real world and science must explain reality* 
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The folloving discussion of leeLmlng Is essentially a personal docuTnent. 

1 have tried to make sense to myselfi to simply se ' vhat learning Is about. 

But since I am a mani vhat makes sense to me should make sense to anyman. 

Hence, I take the liberty of vrltlng dovn my Inner discourse for public peru- 
sal. In much of my analysis I am heavily Indebted to Fritz Helder, who vas 
my teacher ^4). He taught me hov to look squarely at the phenomenal given. 
Recently upon reading Gilbert Isle's ”lhe CJoncept of Mind" (7) I discovered 
that his approach Is quite harmonious vith mine. 

This paper will treat "learning" at a relatively lov level of abstrac- 
tion. It vlll focus on learning processes Immediately abstracted from the 
phenomenal given, leaving open the more basic question of whether there is 
a unique process underlying all learning phenomena or not. It will distin- 
guish a leetmlng process fbund In the developing child to be called "matura- 
tlonal learning" which is not found In an adult. In addition. It will then 
consider three learning piocesses common to children and adults; 

a. Learning to do c things, 

b. Acquiring knowledge, 

^ c. Learning to get along with people or In groups. 

The general concept cf "learning," or of "the learning process" will be 
treated as an undefined primitive, an entity that is perceptually given. Those 
claim that learning cannot be perceived will not be able to fully follow 
the discussion. They" will be in a position anaJogous to a person blind from 
birth listening to a paper on color mixing. It Is assumed that a large 
enough set of events is perceived by a large enou^ number of people as being 
"learning" to make the aubaequent discussion potentially profitable. The fact 

' t'" ... 

that there probably alao exists a large set of events vhich are perceptually 

O 
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unclear, i,e,, one cannot be sure vhetber they constitute "leariiing" or not, 
is insnaterial for this discussion. One can hope that vith increasing knov- 
ledge and the consequent refinement of Instruments, tools, concepts, pointer 
readings, and other measurement devices, the members of the unclear set vill 
be greatly reduced and possibly eliminated. 

In discussing the different learning processes it vill ->e necessary to 
specify vhat it is that cWracterizes the various instances of learning that 
are cxaraplcb of a specific process and differentiates them from other in- 
stances of learning that are examples of other processes or that do not fit 
any of the discussed processes. This characterization vill be made in terms 
of "lov level” concepts vhich vill be coordinated as much ss possible to a 
unique perceptual given or to a set of perceptual givens vhich sort of in- 
tuitively hang together in a meaningful fashion. The fact that concepts exist 
vhich differentiate between processes does not imply that concepts common to 
the disparate processes do not exist. The mere usage of the general vord 
"learning” denies such a implication. Por the vord "learning" to be used 
meaningfully in a technical sense, a set of instances must exist characterized 
by a common property or set of properties ("property" is here synonymous vith 
"concept") on the basis of vhich they arc differentiated from those instances 
that are not considered to be "learning. " The learning processes discussed 
here constitute proper subsets of the more general "learning" set, each 
characterlsable by an additional property or set of properties. 

Although the learning processes should be both perceptually and concep- 
tually distinguishable, they need not be mutually exclusive for a given instance 
of "learning. " In fact, except ujader contrived conditions, it is probably rare 
to find a learning Instance vhich it a pure example of one or the other processes. 
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An analogy; silvar 1 b a "pure" substance, a chemical element, yet it is very 
rarely, if c"/er, found in a pure state in nature. Pure silver is contrived 
by man in a factory cr laboratory. The lack of mutual exclusiveness is not 
crucial unless the processes interact in a noticeable maimer. There is no 
reason to believe that they do. Therefore, as far as this discussion is con- 



cerned, they vlll be considered to be additive in their effects and vlll be 
discussed independently despite ohe probability that for many specific learning 
instances, some aspects vlll belong to one process being considered vhereas 
other aspects vlll belong to another process or processes. 

?br pragmatic reasons man has set up many contrived situations vhere 
these processes can be l!>3und in much greater purlt , to a variable degree* 



Examples of such situations are educational institutions, training courses 
and/or programs and psychological laboratories. Much of the knowledge ve 
have about the "learning processes" Is obtained from our experience in these 
settings. 
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A child does not only groy, i.e.^ increase its physiced mass becoming 
bigger and bigger, it matures as veil. Maturation can be vleved in terms of 
a djchotomy fbund useful in abnormal psychology'': organic as against functional. 

’^Organic” refers to the physiological locxis of behavior, i.e., an organic 
psychosis is a psychological state that can be related to a unique cerebral 
condition, "functioned” refers to behavior vithout any knovledge or interest 
in its underlying physiological locus; l.e., a Amctlonal psychosis is a psy- 
chological state vhose underlying physiological locus in unknovn. Hence, the 
investigator concentrates on its behaviored manifestations vithout considering 
problems of physiology, from an organic standpoint maturation refers to the ' 
dcvclopoent of organs and/or sundry physiological subsystems and the effect of 
this development upon the organism. Organs generally chan'je fion: a pacslve to 
an active state vith maturation. Physiologicad subsystems increase in differ- 
entiation and specialization vlth maturation. These changes affect organism! c 
functioning at all levels in a non-additive manner. It does not seem proper 
to say that with a maturational change the organism has added some additional 
abilities to its previous repertoire; rather it seems more correct to say that 
vith each maturational change the crganlsm exhibits a reorganization of its 
abilitiea and that it functions in a nev, more efficient vay in all respects. 

From the standpoint of trying to understand learning, the organic stand- 
point ia not very Important. This W5uld be true even if the connection be- 
tveen physiology and behavior vere known, ihls is even more true in the pre- 
sent state of our ignorance, where the little ve think ve know of this con« 
nectlon is very speculative. Hovcver, functional maturation exlilblts patterns 
very similar to the philological patterns thumb-nall-aketched above. Suddenly 
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vhat the child vae unable to do or understand yesterday, it can do or under- 
stand today. And generally this ability ts not a simple addition to the 
child’s earlier repertoire, but also entails a reorganization of that reper- 
toire. 

Teke valklng as an example. Does the fact that the child takes a first 
step mean only that nov the child’s feet are strong eno^ogh to stand on one 
foot vhlle moving the other forvard? WoJ Valklng entails a complete re- 
organization of balance vhlch in turn entails a different body image; the head, 
and hands have to be held differently. In addition, a vhole nev WDrld becomes 
literally available with this dramatic change in mode and efficiency of loco- 
motion and the organism must be ready to cope with this nev vorld in all of 
its abilities. It is true that walking Involves other learning processes as 
Vcril, especially the process called learning to do things, " but the point 
made here is that even for the ’’first" step to take place, a reorganization 
of the other abilities of the child must also occur. The subsequent learning 
processes thon build upon this reorganization rather than u;on the nev ability 
added to the old abilities. 

Piaget (6) las studied the development of logical thinking In children 
and has demonotrated, to his catlsfactlon, a rather constant axid Interesting 
pattern. He argues that logical thinking emerges from nou-loglcoil thinking 
aM then goes through a series of successive organizations characterized both 
by increased specialization &od differentiation on one hand, and Increased 
integi*atlon of the growing number of specialized and differentiated logical 
skills, on the other. Hon-loglcal causality of the kindergarten child is 
characterized by mere oontlngulty of events imbued with animistic volition. 



Vith maturation the child begins to understand physical casunllty of single 
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eventB like pushing, weight, etc. Later these discrete causal events begin 
to be tied down into little groups based :>n coinraon causal principles; or In 
Piaget ^8 words, the child develops trensforEi*\tlon rules which apply to a 
group of causal events. As the child grows older these trans format ions be- 
come more inclusive in a lawful n^anner and the number of groups decreases 
until, with the emergence of adult thinking, all causal principles are logi- 
cally related by a set of transformations in one master group cplled a lat- 
tice. Piaget notes that the meaning of a causal principle or event chaiiges 
with each change in transformation rules and chaxige in group membership be- 
cause the event now leads to a different set of conclusions and alteiT^atlves 
than it did earlier. 

But it must be stressed that learning these principles and acquiring the 
use of transformation rules and logical lattices is not a simple function of 
maturation. While it Is true that a child cannot learn a given set of trans- 
formations until it is ready to lecm it, l.e. . it is mature enough to leom 
it, mere readiaess to learn does not result in learning. When it is ready to 
learn, it has to be taught . Although all nonr»al children who live to adulthood 
pass the stage where their readiness to learn to read and wi‘lte emerges, unless 
they go to school and are exposed to a rigorous didactic environment, they will 
most probably iK>t acquire the skill. 

Despite the fact that Piaget restricted his research to child solutions 
to logical problens and demonstrated that his formulations can account for 
the increasing efficiency and sophistication of growing children in solving 
such problemsi his findings have wider Implications. With each chaxige in 
transfbmatlon rules leading to the inclusive lattice, the whole vorld of the 
child changes* Events are Interrelated differently. The causal properties 
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arc richer. Is it rash to believe that the appreciation of beauty, art, the 
adult sense of hunor end of tragedy, so noticeably lacking in a child. Is 
the result of a person living in a vorld that la causally connected and In- 
tegrated Into a rational, ergo meaningful, whole, Hughlings Jackson demon- 
strated long ago and Henry Head (3) and Kurt Goldstein (2), among others, have 
argued elo<luently since, that brain injured patients vho have lost the ability 
to think abstractly or categorically also lose an appreciation for art, lose 
their sense of humor and of tragedy. 

Maturation Is an unfolding of potentialities: virgin potentialities which 

have to be actuallied In order not to atrophy. If a child Is kept tied to a 
crib 80 that it cannot stand. It will suffer no harm as long as It canrot 
stand; but once It reaches a xnaturatlonal state wherein It can stand, x\irth3r 
restraint will definitely be harmful. After a given period of constraint its 
legs will atrophy and It will remain a cripple for life, To the extent that 
any potentiality of a maturing organism Is atrophied, the organism Is bo'ond 
to function at a less efficient level than It could have and should have. 

The organism ^ema to be aware of the danger of uon-actuallzatlon. of 
emerging potentialities* A child does not mind being tjed down as long as It 
Is not ready to stand, but once It Is ready to stand, It Is almost Impossible 
to tie It dovn. Children of all ages demonstrate an "exploratory drive" far 
more Intense than almost all adults. Is this "exploratory drive" anything 
more than their reaction to unfolding potentialities. Unactualized poten- 
tialities are virgin, unstructured, they cry for actualization, their actuali- 
zation Is a form of learning. They lap It up as dry land laps up water. 
Learning Is very rapid and relatively permanent. There are many areas which 
are almost impossible for an adult to master, but are relatively easy fbr 
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a child; examples are! learning an instrument, a new language, a host of 
motor akillB, and probably most important, a c’jdture and set of basic atti- 
tudes and meanings from which the organism cannot free itself for the rest of 
its existence. 

The adult has none of this. His potentialities have been unfolded. He 
has a fixed repertoire of adequately actualized potentialities, partially 
actualized pooentlolitiee, and atrophied potentialities. Most adults, vlth 
the exception of a small group of artists, gifted teachers, and some others 
who are characterized as being "wnderful with children, " have even lost the 
ability to empathize vlth this fantastic, ever blossoming, ever mushrooming 
world of the child. They cannot underctemd that often the ^'perversity** of 

I, 

children is but an expression of this drive to actualize the potentialities 
as they unfold, that often the child’s refusal to leom that which is offered 
him because of pra^natic considerations of a "curriculum" or "need to know" 
is due to the fact that perhaps at the same time something which the child 
really needs to learn, really needs to know, is being denied him. A child 
vlll often not refuse to eat food it does not need as long as it also gets 
food it does need, but if its diet is inadequate, it wlil eat the food mother 
gives It with protest and crying, and then go to look for limestone which will 
give it the calcium it craves. 
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The classical exoa^le for this tyi>e of learning pi>ocess is the acquisition 
of motor skills. It is this pxxjcess that seems to serve as the model for most, 
if not all, aasoclatlonist and csonnectlonlst theories of learning. Some 
phenomenaLl characteristics describe it in a clear-cut manner, First there 
Is the classical learning paradlgn vith its relatively nany repetitions and 
its small increment Increase in efficiency until a desired and/or maximum 
level of achievement Is reached. In obsei^ving this pi’ocess one can aL:ost 
literally see the stamping in of correct responses and the stamping out of 
the incorrect ones, Ooucomitant vith this increase in efficiency there is 
an increasing automatlsation of the performance acoontpoMed by its recession 
from consciousness. 

Take the learning to type as an example. At the outset the pressing of 
each key stands in the center of U'X.aclousness, often involving a volitional 
decision on the part of the person. Slovly the letters recede from conscious- 
ness to be replaced by words. These, In t\um, are replaced by sentences and/or 
lines. Axid finally, the vhole process becomes automatic, the expert typist 
paying little attention, if at all, to the skill being executed. These tvo 
sets of phenomena, the Incremental learning cvirve and automat! tation accom- 
panied by recession from oonaclouaness, seem to be signlflcata for a skill- 
learning psTocess. 

But certain additional things characterlte skill- learning, from the 
standpoint of the goal -means dichotomy, skills are related to means rather 
than to goals • Once they are mastered, automatised, and have receded from 
oonsclousness, they are called forth vhen needed to achieve a certain task, 
to help in reaching a desired goal. Vhen the task Is acoomplished they retire, 
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like good servantSi not to be heard from a^idn until needed. The products of 
this learning process emerge, after it has reached its optimum, as relatively 
finished abilities which, with appropriate practice, remain relatively un- 
changed and exist in relative isolation from the rest of the organism. At 
this point it is necessary to anticipate something to be discussed more fully 
in the next section. One should not confound the skill per se with the or- 
ganism’s knowledge of its skills. The latter always plays an important role 
in behavior, but it is distinctly different from the former. 

Another interesting characteristic of learning to do things is its re- 
lationship with age and, consequently, with inaturaticn. The younger a person 
is, the easier it is for him to learn new skills, that is, when he is mature 
enough a^id ready to master them. In fact, there are mary skills that are 
masterable with ease, if at rll, only during the maturational period. Lan- 
guage is a good example. Children can master a new language with ease; with 
adulthood, however, many persons lose the ability to acquire a new language. 
Learning to play an instrument seems to be another good example. It Is as 
if the newly maturated potentiality is of unformed soft clay which will soon 
harden. While it is soft it is easily molded and structured by the use of 
fingers. An it hardens, molding increases in difficulty until eventually a 
haznner and chlcel are needed to pxoduce any change, if at all. But the ana- 
logy of clay is perhaps insufficient. The hardness of the clay is not affected 
by its Ibrm, i.e., whether it is a shapeless lump or an articulated structure. 
This does not seen to hold true for a potentiaaity which has been actualized. 
The greater the efficiency of skill reached during the "soft" period, the 
more it was learned and practiced, the more difficult it is to change as time 

• I 

goes by. Ihenfore, to ooatlau* in term, of analogy, once a potentiality is 
actueliaed by developing a aet of skills, ones it becomes an articulated 
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structure, It is core difficult to re-ntlll«e it for a different set of 
skills than were it originally neglected and atrophied to a certain degree. 

The discussion has^ until nov, restricted itself explicitly to zaotor . 
skills, though BOiae of the exaioples cited above are exceptions. Motor skills 
Involve the use of muscles to effect some change in the physical environment. 
Does this mean that all skills are muscular? By no means. Motor skills 
vere first focused upon because they are most open to immediate perception. 
Early in the discussion a criterion vas suggested, that of incremental learn- 
ing and automatization and recession from consciousness. By using this cri- 
terion **mental” skills can also be identified. Let language be considered 
sgain. True, laa;^vage does have a motor aspect: speaking. But reading and 

listening do not seem to have any significant motor oomponenta -- they seem 
to have only '^&ental*' components. Learning a lacguage nevertheless fits the 
above criterion. The mastery of a language is a slov process characterized 
by ‘small inezements; this bolds for the child as veil as the adult. Once a 
vord is mastered it recedes from consciousness. It automatically appears 
in use when necessary vlthout the reader or speaker explicitly having to call 
it up. The acquisition of laisguage also conforms to the other characteristics 
of skill learning. Vocabulary is learned more rapidly by children than by 
adults. Once a vord is mastered it lies dormant, relatively isolated and 
unchanged until used. Mbrds are means to achieve goals of expression and/or 
understanding, but they themselves play no pax*t in setting goals up. 

Ibte lesmlng, be it of nonsense syllables for the experimental psycho- 
logist, or or poetry to be recited next day for the English teacher, also 
shares the characteristics of skill learning. Other **mental'^ skills that 
vill be discussed in some mox^ detail belov are skills in problem solving. 
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skille in interpersonal relations, and learning the multiplication table. 

Hone of these ac<iui8ition8 involve the motoric as it is oommonly understood, 

. i 

yet they all seen to share the properties vhich characterize the leaiming . . 
of skills. 

Nevertheless, there seems to be a significant difference betveen the 
*^Dented" skills and the motor skills. The latter are tied nnich more inti- 
mately to the maturation process* To consider language once more. Many 
do learn nev languages despite being adults, ^t bov max^ adults can learn 
to speak the nev language vlthout a foreign accent, i.e., the accent of a 
mother tongue learned in childhood. , The motor skills involved in language 
are set relatively early in life. Dancing Is another example. Many children 
dance "naturally. " They take to it and master it like a duck takes to and 
masters vater. Hov many adults can master dancing vlth ease, if at all, if 
they had had no experience vith it as children? 

Naive psychology, ciistomarily referred to as "common sense" recognizes 
this uniqueness of skill learning. E^lish reserves a special vord to denote 
the learning of skills: the word is "training." 
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'*Acq\dring knovled^e** can be rephrased vitbout any essential loss of 
meaning to "learning things" Just as "learning to do things" has already 
been functionally rephrased in the preceding section to "acquiring slcllls." 
nie reason the tvo processes were described In dissimilar vords rather than 
‘ in similar vords vaa to stress the differences between the processes. The 
use of similar words may tend to establish a set that ^the processes are basic* 
ally eianilar albeit different In some aspects. This set would hurt communi- 
cation. It vill be contended here that the two processes seem to be logically 
^mplementary; that the opposite of vhat characterizes the one characterizes 
the other. But first it may be profitable to dlstniss briefly vhat la meant 
by "acquiring knowledge" in general terms. 

Maive psychology also recognizes the unlqx^ness of this process by 
assigning a special vord to denote it -- "education." The sentence; 
pugilist is being educated," conveys a different meaning than the sentence; . 
"The pugilist is being trained." The words "education" and "knovledge" refer 
^ to our awareness of the world, its nature, its causal texture, its meaxxing. 

It is this avarenesa ^ch results as the end-product of the process of 
acquiring knowledge, so real yet so impalpable, so easy to see, yet so diffi- 
cult to describe, that has served as the model for some psychologists in 
formulating concepts as "apperceptive mass," "cognitive map," "scheM," and/or 
"frame of reference. " 

' Knowledge wcA understanding imply each other, hence from a logical stand- 
point at least, they are equivalent. A body of krovledge is not an aggregate 
of isolated facts, idiot savants have shown remarkable ability in amassing 
such aggregates! it is some sort of integrated, interdependent » differentiated 
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uruty In i^ch every element has a necessary place by virtue of the totality 
in vhich it is embedded. Piaget’s concept of the adult logical matrlce, 
although perhaps too simple, Is nevertheless a good concrete model of vhat 
such an entity as knovledge might be. 

The fact that kXK)Vledge Is so difficult to describe or to define in 
words does xx>t mean that It Is difficult to see* ‘fake so simple a phenomenon 
as fear. No verbal description is really adequate to describe it, yet the 
talented actor will be able to present a picture on the stage so that every 
individual in the audience will perceive fear as clearly as he can perceive 
a black square painted upon a white background. There are some who are dis- 
satisfied with this state of affairs and devote much of their energy to a 
verbal and/or conceptued analysis of this tantalising phenomenon. Attempts 
in this direction seem to end up in amputated, truncated pictures that are 
poor caricatures of the real thing. The genius who will successfully acoom- 
plish this task has yet to arrive. Nevertheless, since the phenomenon is 
perceptually clear to all those who are not solipsists of one form or another^ 
one can still talh meaningfully about bov this state is attsiined. 

The acquisition of kziovledge is not a process characterl sable by the 
addition of Basil increaents. Oo the contrary, it proceeds by means of 
noticeably dlsoontinuous large steps. Naive psychology discriminates: '^Either 

one knows or one does not know/* This discrimination does not refer to skills, 
it refers to knowledge. Thke readibg a book as an example. One does not 
read it over and over again until it is mastered. To be kDovn< a book gener- 
ally has to be read only once. Sometimes, a difficult book is read several 
tines in order to be understood. But this ie quite dissimilar to the process 
leading to a skill acqMsition. Understanding is achieved by one or a series 
Q of noticeable diseontlnulties as the person proceeds from darkness into light. 
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Although It aeed not be the only vay to knowledge, the phenomenon of insist, 
the experience, alvayf indicates that a change in kx>ovlMge has taken 

place. 

TWke the basic element of knowledge, the fact or datun, be it an object 
or relationship between objects. It permits only to a discontinuity • Either 
it is perceived or it is not perceived, Knowledge grows from a body of dls- 
oontinuous facta, through successive stages of discontinuous organizations 
and reorganizations, until it reaches a reasonable comprehensively integrated 
end-state. 

Die aciiuisition of skills has been characterized b> increasing automatic 
zation and recession from consciousness, Exactly the opposite must hold for 
knowledge, The essence of knowledge is that idxich is r acquired emerges into 
consciousness vhere it is tboxJigaS about to see how it fits the situation for 
which it is considered. If the constitutents of knowledge were automatized 
they would appear machine- like every time a "button were pressed." Kow could 
they thtsn be applied to the manifold situations In which knowledge plays a 
role* In planning how to achieve a goal, man uses his knowledge end intelli- 

. . tj , 

gence to break up the task into a series of standardized procedures so that 
his automatized skills can then take over. 

"Unoonsoious" kz^wledge seems to be even more of a contradiction. Vhat 
is one of the stock phrases a person utters when he embarks upon a chain of 
thou^t in attempting to solve a problemT Isn't it: "Ifov let me see." 

Skills were said to be related to means for goal attainment; kxvowledge 
ia the basis for the rational component in goal setting, sxid is ali&ost solely 
responsible in determining the means to be taken to achieve the goal. Skills 
were characterised as lying dormsnt in isolation, taking pskt in behavior 
^nly when needed, The elementa of knowledge, being parts of an Integrated 
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unity are certainly not Isolated, they are not dormant. Any and every re- 
organiaatiou of the body of knovledge affects all of Itfl elements by virtue 
of the fact that every element has to fit into the nev organization. 

Hovever, since the vbole body of knovledge does not emerge into conscious- 
ness at once, since only those elements of knovledge relevant to the existing 
situation seem to appear, it may be argued that in this respect knovledge is 

4 

similar to skills. The argument can be countered by means of en analogy. 

The eye, as a mechaxilcal optical instrument, brings into focus an undiffer- 
entiated veridical picture of the visual field upon the retina. Prom a 
mechanical standpoint the picture on the retina is a distribution of point 
stimulations on a tvo- dimensional plane. This plane by itself is a mosaic} 
it contains no objects, no things, no depth, etc. Yet, some^ere along the 
line, this plane is organized into a wrld of objects and spaces. Sven more 
so, ve can attend to first one object, then another and another vlthout any 
change in the visual field. Research in vision has established that the figure 
is dependent upon the ground, i.e., changes in the ground vlll affect the per- 
ceptlon of the figure. A simllaLr model can be postulated fbr the organized 
body of kxx>vledge« While it is true that at any given Instant a figure from 
that body is in consciousness, nevertheless, the rest of the body acts as a 
dynamic ground for it. We never can perceive all the details of our knovledge 
at one time Just as ve can never perceive all the details of the visual field 

' i ' 

at one time. 

In some respects, althou^pi not in all, knovledge is also related differ^ 
ently to age and maturation than are skills* (notice parenthetically that ve 
do not speak of '^kx^vledges'* as ve do of “skills." This is a recognition by 
naive psychology that knovledge is a unity. ) In some respects it is true to 
Q say that the real Job of acquiring knovledge begins once adulthood has been 
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reached and the basic repertoire of skills are acquired. There are certainly 
many adults vho vill «adily admit that they are too old to learn aev skills 
but will most vehemently deny that they are too old to learn. If ve study 
human societies, both primitive and non-prlmltlve, ve vould find upon exclud- 
ing cases of senility, a very high correlation betveen socially recognized 
knowledgeable people and their age. 

Skills and knowledge are closely related. The acquisition of skills 
affects the. acquisition of knowledge; the acquisition of knowledge affects 
the acquisition of skills. Knowledge affects the application of skills, 
skills affect the application of knowledge. Howl 

Knowledge is conceived eis a unified whole which determines the meaningful 
world in which the individual lives. It is a function both of the integrating 
ability of the individual, an ability which probably served as a model for 
the concept of "intelligence, " and individual experience. Intelligence Is 
not germane to the present discussion and need not be considered. The effects 
of experience upon the acquisition of knowledge la quite germane. The acqui- 
sition of skills, by increasing the repertoire of means at the individual's 
disposal. Increases bis mobility, increases the nximber and wealth of his 



experiences, and this in turn affects the body of knowledge at the individual's 

disposal. Hence, the acquisition of skills affects the acquisition of know- 
■ * 

ledge. 

.. Knowledge, in turn, will affect the acquisition of sklllf in two vaj's. 
First it acts as a motivating agent. Wien one knows aboirt a thing, one may 
become interested in that thing, and then try to do it. Certainly, It is 
impossible to get Interested in a thing unless that thing is part of a per- 
son's knowledge. For instance, reading a book about sailing can get the 
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reader interested in sailing vhich will then motivate hiir, to master the 
skills Involved In sailing. But knovledge affects the learning of skills 
in a more subtle and Important vay. It seems to be true that a person 
will learn a skill more efficiently vhen the meaning of the skill is clear 
to him than vhen it is not, ICnovledge is the repository of meaning. 

Similar arguments can be given for the effect of skills upon 
knovledge. 

Yet knovledge and skills are independent of each other, i,e,, one can 
exist vlthout the other. Or, to hedge somevhat, one can exist with very 
little of the other. Idiot savants have already been mentioned. They are 
examples of skills vlthout knovledge. The other extreme is the absent- 
minded professor of physics vho cannot fix an electrical connectionj knov- 
ledge that is almost helpless because of the lack of skills. But these 
extremes, if they ex^st at all, are beyond the ken of most people, IL may, 
therefore, be vorthvhlle to discuss in somevhat greater detail an example 
that is coraaonplace— the multiplication table. 

One of the main forces that led to the modem I;evey revolution in 
education vas the realization that a child may have perfect mastery of the 
multiplication table and yet not have the faintest idea of vhat multiplication 
is. Ibis results in an inability to generalize or to multiply sets of numbers 
that are not fbund in the table. The slogan became that the child should 
not be taught blind skills, but should be taught to understand. In fact, 
teaching blind skills has become somevhat of an anathema, Some of the 
excesses of 'Wden'* education pxoduced a pupil vho understood multipli- 
cation perfectly but had no skill with the multiplication table. This 
pupil understood that 6x7 neans adding seven to itself eight times or 
•^ o g eight to itself seven times. Given a problem in the multiplication 
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of digito he VDuld do precisely that and cone out vlth the corr:.>^h answer. 
He also understood that the principle of successive addition also held for 
the multiplication of a three-digit number by a three-digit number. But 
lacking the algorithm based on the multiplication table on one handj and 
lacking enough paper and patience on the other, he found that he could not 
solve the latter problem of multiplication. 

Before leaving this discussion on knowledge, it is interesting to con- 
sider one more of its aspects. It has been mentioned several times that 
knowledge constitutes an organized body. But this imderstates the case. 

The person abhors discontinuities and disorganization within his body of 
knowledge. Bach event and each experience that does not fit, becomes a 
personal challenge to the individual, fie struggles with it until it fits 
somehow. If he is unsuccessful in this, the event becomes unpleasant per 
se and he avoids facing it. It is in these cases, when reason fails, that 
rationalization and then repression step in. Two very interesting fruits 
of this requirement of total organization are religion and philosopiiy; both 
are characterized as yielding, in the case of philosophy "seeking" would be 
a better word, ult ligate answers. Theologians and philosophers are objects 
of extreme social respect in a.Tmost all societies because they represent 
the prime fbrees acting for the elimlnttion of discontinuities of meaning, 
for the ultimate Integration of all knowledge. 

The conflict between science on one hand and theology and metaphysics 
on the other can be seen in a slightly different perspective in light of the 
above consideration. Scientific explanation does not oppose theological and 
metap^oysicaJ. explanation, it obviates it. 
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V. LEARKirW TO OET ALONO WITH PEOPLE OR IN GROUPS 



This proceBB ccucema vhat Is generally subsumed under the rubric: 

Social Learning. Rovever, it Is not differentiated from "thing learning" 
as "social perception" is differentiated from "thing perception". In 
perception, the differences betveen the vorld of thing events and the vorld 
of social events Is on the surface, stands out (4). It Is the commonalities 
that have to be sought out, thai; have to be elucidated. In learning the 
opposite seems to hold. That vhich Is common to thing learning and social 
learning stands out and ve consequently neglect many differences. Skills 
and knovledge are Involved In social learning Just as they ore Involved in 
maturatlonal learning, but, as with maturatlonal learning, the context in 
vhich they are Involved Is different enough to merit separate discussion. 

I 

Since learning Is Intimately related to perception, it may be profitable 
to start this topic by reviewing some of the differences betveen social and 
thing perception. The first difference vhich seems to stand out is the fact 
that social perception is mediated by thing perception. This means that 
the percelver can perceive the mediating processes In social perception. 

This condition does not exist in thing perception. One does not see the 
perturbations in the light rays vhich mediate vision nor the pertur- 
bations in the atmosphere vhich mediate autltlon; one sees the things and 
one hears the sound per se. Brunsvlk (l) points out, in discussing his 
lens model of perception and behavior, that both in perception and in 
action, little if any clear relation exists betveen the processes mediating 
perception and action and the perceived objects and nature of action per se . 
Luckily for thing perception the mediating processes are invisible* They 
can be made visible by means of electronic equipnent but anyone vho has 
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seen sound or heard a television picture kno\m that these stimuli are mean* 
inglees as far as hearing and seeing the ^vent represented is concerned. 

The matter is different for social perception. There the discrimination 
betvcen the invariant stable social events that ought to be perceived 
and the thing events that mediate these perceptions is not always easy. 

This has been complicated by the fact that many philosophers have postulated 
that only thing events aure "real”. They in turn influenced tiany scientists 
who directed their research along this way. Hence the problem of variant 
mediation of invariant social processes was not easily recognized. 

A second difference between thing and social perception is the difference 
in their causal textures, their causal nexi. Michotte (5) has demonstrated 
that when points of light move in a manner such that their future movement 
is a simple immediate extrapolation from their present and past movement, 
they are perceived as being thing events, i.e., mechanical, non-living. 
However, when this is not the case, \dien non-extrapolatable changes in 
velocity and/or direction take place, the movement is perceived as being 
animate. Mechanical, thing movement appears as determined once the initial 
position and velocity eure perceived. Vhen this phenomenal determinism 
disappears, leving processes are then seen. This is the perceptual basis 
for the concept of "free will". The perception of a moving thing almost 
Instantaneously tells you where it is going to, the perception of a moving 
man or animal does not. 

It can therefore be asserted that socied. perception is much less 
accurate than is thing perception. Oonfusion can and does arise, and in 
addition, it it much more difficult fbr an individual to correct for con- 
fusion in social perception. Under such conditions learning is much more 
^ dlfflcxilt too, in fact, under many conditions the difficulties become so 
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great that the person defensively reverts to shills and knowledges of the 
thing world which are successful In their realm and applies them In desper- 
ation, blindly, to the social \^rld. This leads to trouble. 

The lack of accuracy In social perception Is greatly complicated by 
the fact that the social environment affects the Individual In several 
striking ways in a manner not found In the thing environment. The social 
environment la perceived as having powers to change a person, which, except 
under extreme conditions, the thing environment Is not perceived to prossess. 
This special power of the social environment stems, not surprisingly, from 
the fact that the person has coinmerce with a living organism rather than 
with an Inanimate thing. But not any living organism under any clrcumstarces 
wlli dc; It has to be a conscious, Intelligent organism with the ability to 
perceive the person. Under these circumstances the person experiences a 
sort of self-consciousness which Is lacking In all other environments. 

ConcslouB awareness and ability to perceive on the part of an Intelli- 
gent organism are necessary and sufficient conditions to evoke this self- 
consciousness* The fact that a person can use the knowledge he acquires by 
seeing ejaother against that other, aggravates the feeling of self-consclous- 
ness. But this Is not necessary, Two examples. People who have pets can 
attest to a fairly oonnon experience. It occurs when looking Into the eyes 
of the pet. Under these circumstances one can suddenly get the feeling 
that the pet understands the person; concomitantly a feeling of self- 
consclovsness emeiges. Similarly, consider the circumstances where a 
person sits by himself In some public place or conveyance. A second person 
enters, a stranger who will soon leave never to be met with again. The 
stranger sits down behind the person. Vho can avoid a strong feeling of 
self-consciousness In such a sltuatlont 
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ThiB Belf-consclousness entailSi aiaong possible others^ two strong 
Irratlo'tial components; one vants the other to thlnh veil of him, and one 
has the feeling that one^s thoughts and perceptions are open to the other* 
This has a lk>st of effects on the person Involved of vhlch only one vlll be 
discussed explicitly! In social conditions it Is much more difficult for 
an IndlvldueuL to appraise himself objectively • He finds It difficult to 
admit, If only to his Innermost self^ that he Is in error* RatlonaLllzatlona, 
that Is, reasons attributing the Inadequacies to any source but to himself 
tend to overvhelm him. Any learning vhlch depends upon recognition and 
elimination of error cannot but progress very slovly. In addition, the 
pressure to conform In areas vhere there Is no question of error Increases 
greatly. If a person or a group maXe their opinions knovn, and If one has 
the feeling, no matter hov Irrational he recognizes that feeling to be, 
that the person or group la avare of his private different opinions, the 
pressure for conformity becomes very great. Conformity can then occur vith- 
out iiecessarlly Introducing a permanent change. Vhen such a person leaves 
the group or other persons, he vlll generally revert to his previous vay of 
thinking vlthout great difficulty. 

Here, as In many other Instances, the dynamics of events Involving 
living organisms exhibit a complexity far greater than the events Involving 
Inanimate things* 

The defensive attitudes and consequent rationalizations evoked by the 
presence of another person add to the difficulty of clear perception In 
social situations. One can "escape” by attending to the things mediating 
processes rather than on the relevant social process. Since mediating 
pxx)ees8es, by virtue of being mediators, can refer back to various different 
Q events, something can be perceived vhlch has nothing to do vlth reality but 
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which iB quite satisfying to the percelver. The defensive attitudes also 
oppose a clear thlnklng-throxigh of social Issues so that the organized body 
of social knowledge can become, and actually Is to a varying degree for all 
X>ersons, autistic and not amenable to correction and change. Tbr instance, 
the social world Is populated with good and bad people, something unheard 
of In the physical v^rld except when It is anthropomorphized. 

One can still recognize and discriminate between skills and knowledge 
In social learning, but they are changed, both as feir as their nature pe r 
se Is concerned, and In their interrelationships. The previous paragraph 
Indicated somodiat how knowledge changes where social learning is concerned. 
One of the most striking changes in skills Is relatively Incomplete auto- 
matization. The most skillful group leader cannot exercise his skills in a 
manner comparable to an expert machine operator. Once he permits them to 
recede from consciousness he cannot apply them. In addition, the relative 
independence of skills and knowledge Is greatly weakened. There are no 
idiot savants In this area. In addition, when an erudite professor is met 
who la supposedly a repository of much of what is known concerning hxainan 
behavior, and the professor exhibits lltti« skill In getting along with 
people, an unes capable doubt will always eirise as to what he really does 
know. In order to have skills In human relations knowledge seems to be 
pre-supposed, and vice versa. 

The acquisition of knowledge and skills In the social sphere Is also 

somewhat different. Although formal couirses In both are given In Institutions 

of learning and at special seminars, the efficacy of these courses Is still 

to be proven. MDre the in any other field of learning, ve learn to get 

along with others by trying to get adong with others. And this latter, 

intuitive learning does not come with difficitlty. Man does learn to get along 
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vlth hlB fellov man reasonably veil, all things considered. In fact, it is 
paradoxical that the persons vlth the most profound penetrating insight into 
the nature of man are not trained and educated psychologists, but self- 
educated playwrights and authors. Potential Einsteins and Nevtons, however, 
will never achieve eminence unless they receive a thorough formal education 
in their respective disciplines. 

Men do learn to get along with each other and there are techniques that 

are effective in speeding up tMs learning and/or making it more effective. 

The sine qua of learning to get along seems to be face-to-face inter- 
^ 

action vlth others. In such an Interaction the whole response of the 
individual to an action is perceived as veil as the total action of a person 
towards azsother. All this evidence, this totality of cues, seems necessary 
to enable a person to integrate a body of knowledge about another in order 
to efficiently apply his repertoire of interpersonal skills in dealing with 
him. To the extent that the evidence is reduced, to that extent learning 
is hampered. 

Of the different learning processes discussed here, social learning 
is by far the least clear perceptually, tho most mysterious conceptually. 
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